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\MEMOLR OF CHARLES 
BLOMPITELD.* 
MPHTS fruit of filial 


JAMES 


thour will not di 


appom| 


x ¢ ypeet ition. A life so interesting to scholars 
and churchmen, and withal so full of public | 
usefulness as that of Bishop Blomfield, could | ‘ 
not but be a first-rate ubject fora biographer ; | 
and the tact of his son in handling that poy 
is very ereditable to his literary power He 
has, of course, had aces to his father’ diary } 
and correspondence, and to the attached and | 
uble contempo lay and clerical, of that 
ither’s eareer, And hence the work comes 
‘orth so full ma circumstantial, as to be no | 
mean history of the Inelish Church during | 
the period it embraces. It is a work, too, 
fit to be placed in the hands of young men, as | 
a stimulus to industry and activity, another | 
wmorial of Mnelish ‘self help,’ raising a lal | 
f comparatively obscure parentage to one of 
he hivhest place in a high pr fession. | 
Charles James Blomfield was born at Bury | 
Madhinunds, on the POth of May, L786. iLis 
father kept a ool at Bury, from which, at | 
eloht, his afterwards distinguished son was sent 
to the famou ‘ummar school of that Suffolk | 
iown. Here the weakly and delicate lad, “Tit? | 
Blomfield, as he was nicknamed, was a follow-| 
pupil of the future | vey Cranworth and Baron | 
Alderson, took kindly » classies, excelled in | 
versification, and used to say * he meant to be | 
a“ hi hop.’ tle nh irrowly ¢ » scaped going to Ik ton | 
as am WS... but finished his signage at Dury 
chool, whence he went up to Cambridge | 
ThO4 At Prinity he found more rey 
val than at hie country school, ye he | 
maumived to vet a scholarship in his first year 


of trial, and though hi 
ithe mark of his competitors were excessive 
ind ill-judyed, 
Maltby, then a 
and afterward 
found the 
liciously, 


yet, profiting by the advice of 
private tutor near Cambridge, 
Bishop of Durham, he 
way to work systematically and ju- | 
and to win a very large share of| 
university honours. Le scarcely cost his father 
it penny during his undergraduate career, and 
career by being third wrangler in 


| 
first efforts to read "| 
| 


soon | 


closed that 


Hickersteth’s (Lord Langdale’s) year, as well | 
ae first Chancellor's Medalist. The distin- | 
wished names of Monk, Alderson, and Pollock | 
we the chief among his select circle of under- | 
reduate friends. tle soon won a fi wship | 
at ‘Trinity, and in [S10 wrote a eritique on 
Butler's .Mschy! in the § Edinburgh,’ for | 
which Jeffrey sent him twenty guineas. Thi 


mitique had the eflect of a bomb or shell among 
old-fashioned sel Parr was indignant: 
dutlor insulted: and Butler's boys at Shrews- 
bury came trom words to blows about it. He 
after took the field an /Kschylean 
editor himself and published the ‘ Prometheus 


lars. 


wll as 


Vinetus.” But the future bishop did not long 
cling to college cloisters, for in TS1O he took 

ders, a curacy, and a wife. Tis first charge 
was Chesterford, where he resided (though he 

on obtained the living of Quarrington), till 
Lord Spencer, in TSE1, gave him the living of 
Punton, Bucks. Here he took young noble- 
men as pupils, at a good round sum per head, 


and pe rlormed the duties of a 
tive parish. ‘TMi 
wraphy r, “were st 
‘ l rk wit 


mmewhat primi- 
parishioners,” says the bio- | 
venty-two in number: his | 


an old woman, who could not read, | 


ind who, when she stole the communion plate, | 
4 Memo Charles James Blomfield, 

Bishop of London, 2 vols by his son, Alfred 

Blomfield, M.A. London: Murray 1863. 


» i 


| that 
ib sul 


rei 
| other literary 


lel haplain to Dr. Tlowley, 
| with which 
} connected, 
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took it to the nearest pawnbroker, in ignorance 


that the name of the parish was engraved on a 
conspicuous part of it.’ (p. 21.) 


In this country living he edited several 
more plays of .schylus, and lent a very 


helping hand to the * Museum Criticum,’ of 
which Monk was editor, and to which all the 
first scholars of the day contributed. [His sue- 
essful encounter with the erratic G. Burges, 


at that time the great light of Valpy’s ‘Classi- | 


cal Journal,’ is chiefly noticeable as justifying 
}the mention of a circumstance redounding to 
the credit of the subject of this memoir. 
he had become Bishop of London, and heard 
his old and bitter opponent was in im- 


| poverished circumstances, he not only headed | 


ription for him, but obtained him a 
from the Premier of the day. The 
‘old Quarterlies will remember his 
scrimmage with I. 11. Barker of 


i mm 


wer of 


Thetford, whose bubble edition of Stephens’s | 
‘Thesaurus’ he blew into air in the pages of 
that review. [lis opponents were scarcely 
worthy of notice, and at this day reads 

trangely to come upon the nicknames of 


Mungo (i.e. Barker), and Vealpye (Valpy), in 


the letters of Blomfield to Monk. Following 
the biography, we soon find the rising church- 
man Withdrawing from connection with the 
too seenlar * Mdinburgh,’ and throwing himself 


into parochial work and patristic study. The 


around him avere 


clergy no great things in 
cholarship, for we find him shrinking from 
peas, a Visitation sermon on the advan- 


tares of learning to the ministry, for fear of 
ofk dion rthem, in the same measure as anyone 
would offend ‘a party of negresses, who should 
be unpolite enough to hold forth to them in 
praise of a fair complexion,’ p. 42. A sermon 
for the Christian Knowledge Society, a pam- 
phlet on the residence and duties of the clerey, 
and a dissertation on the traditional know- 
ledge of a Redeemer, were his chief printed 
works of this period. In 1817 he received the 
living of Chesterford, to which he had been 
first ordained, and at the same time became 
Bishop of London, 
a1bocese 


ach year trom this time seems to 


draw him more and more to concentration of | 
his energies on his sacred calling, and to the | 
fixed purpose of doing with his might the } 


had to do. 


li was half way between Newmarket 


work he 
mation. 


and London. On Easter Sundays, during 
divine service, forty carriages used to change | 
horses en route for the Spring Meeting on 
aster Monday. Mr. Blomtield’s unwearied 
remonstvances at last availed to have the day 
chanved to Tuesday. He did a great deal for 
the education of the children of the poor of 


this parish ; not, perhaps, more than was called 
for, if we credit the ¢ apital answer of a Ches- 
terford school-child to her pastor’s question 
‘What do you mean by succouring father and 
mother?’ § Giving on ’em milk !’ 
His writings and parochial zeal in 
procured him the notice of Lord Liverpool, 
the premier, who in 1820 would fain have 
given him the rich living of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate. It turned out that the patronage 
lay with Bis hop Ilowley; but it came to the 
same thing for Mr. Blomfield, as the bishop 
presented it to him, He thenceforth gave up 
pupils, though still clinging to the relaxation 
of classical editing, and contributions to the 


this parish 


‘Quarterly,’ the ‘ British Critic,’ and ‘ Museum | 
till his elevation to the bench, in| 


Criticun,’ 
1824, 

For a London parish he was just the man: 
a capital chairman of vestry meetings, affable 
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When | 


his life thenceforth was | 


Chesterford needed refor- 


on! 


Hae = 
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| to dissenters, though uncompromising to die 
sent ; holding no terms with Calvinism, he 
was liberal-minded enough to propose Charles 
Simeon a member of the S.P.C.K., and re- 
spected the opinions of men who differed 
honestly from his own views. [fe had nothing 
‘of the Puritan in him, as his sermon on the 
‘Tower of Siloam,’ at the time when people 
were making out the fall of the Brunswick 
Theatre to be a judgment of providence, abun- 
dantly testified. He was a good preacher, 
a great promoter of schools, particularly in- 
fant se hools, and an active committee man 
of the three great church societies. This was 
| good training for an archdeaconry which fell to 
him in 1822, and the study and practice of his 
duties as the ‘oculus episcopi’ for two years 
fitted him for the office of a bishop, which he 
accepted in 1824 from Lord Liverpool. His 
see was Chester, ill-paid, out of reach of Lon- 
don, and laborious. But he was allowed to 
hold his town living at the same Py with it. 
A Bury schoolboy’s epigram on his appoint- 
ment deserves quotation : 
‘Through Chester-ford to Bishops-gate 

Did Blomfield safely wade ; 
Then leaving ford and gate behind 

He's Chester's Bishop made.’ 


The see was decidedly no sinecure. It in- 
cluded Lancashire and Westmoreland. — Its 
clergy were very disorganised. Some of 
them combined sccular with clerical functions 
to a degree that bafiles modern belief. One 
was a eo another an agent, and a third 
the mayor a borough. It was not likely 
that a bishop who, in his first charge, pro- 
ceeded to urge the enforcement of residence, 
the building or restoration of glebe houses, and 
the reform of clerical abuses generally, would 
become rapidly popular. He could not see the 
difference between a curate and a squire-par- 
son (hedie ‘squarson’) clearly enough to 
please the latter class. But, nothing di vunted, 
he went about his work, and soon wrote to his 
friends, predicting that he should ere long be 
able to extract from his diocese a highly rec- 
tified spirit of orthodoxy,’ though he hinted 
that there was need of care to prevent explo- 
sions. Frequent confirmations, visitations in 
distant parts of his diocese, zealous interest in 
the advancement of education, the improve- 
ment of prisons, and the establishment of hos- 
pitals, judgment tempered with discretion in 
matters of church order and discipline, as well 
as commanding eloquence as a speaker in the 
| Ifouse of Lords, soon marked him out for ad- 
vancement ; and having, in 1828, carried the 
bench of bishops with him on the Abolition of 
\the Test and Corporation Acts, he was, at the 
death of Archbishop Manners Sutton, elevated 
to the see of London, vacated by the advance- 
ment of Dr. Howley to Canterbury. The 
vears from 1828 to 1856 were the eventful 
period of his life, and the mark left on the 
diocese and the church by his able episcopate 
is too indelible to need a feeble effort to 
detail the labours of it in these pages. There 
was no great church question before the House 
of Lords in which he did not take a foremost 
part ; none that had for its aim the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the poor, or the people 
in general, which he did not efficiently and 
energetically support. How potent he became 
in the House of Lords is shown by the viru- 
lence of the ‘Times’ of that day, which 
charged him with playing Gehazi to the Duke 
of Wellington’s Naaman ; by the conciliatory 
advances of Lord Brougham through Bishop 
Maltby, which resulted in omy Blomfield’s 
| withdrawal of opposition to the Reform Bill, 
Lord Brougham admitting characteristically 


of 
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that the Church of England was ‘the best 
thing of the kind going ;’ and by the many 
occasions When he was able to defeat Lord 
Melbourne and Lo.d John Russell in their 
anti-church policy. A notable instance of this 
was Lord Melbourne’s intended suppression of 
Trish benefices ‘to pacify Roman Catholics,’ 
which drew forth one of the mosé eloquent 
harangues of the Bishop, whom Daniel Web- 
ster and M. Guizot agreed in thinking the 
greatest orator in the Llouse of Lords. ‘Bishop 
Blomfield did indeed previously consent to the 
suppression of ten Irish bishoprics, a measure 
justified by common sense, and comparison of 
the number of bishops in the larger area of 
England ; and this consent brought upon him 
the taunt of the old Duke of Newcastle, that 
he had collated himself high-priest of the 
temple of expediency. 

‘In reply, the Bishop said, that he did not hesi- 
tate to assert with Paley, that there were cases in 
which expediency might be our guide; and with 
regard to the office which the Duke had conferred 
on him, he had no objection to receive the investi- 
ture, even at hands so little qualified to bestow it 
as those of his Grace. P. 183. 

Among his most successful oratorical efforts 
may be mentioned his speech on the Arch- 
bishop’s motion for an address to the Crown 
against education merely secular, arising out 
of Lord John Russell’s moving a vote of 
30,0007. for educational purposes in 1839, The 
result of the Bishop’s speech was a majority of 
two to one in favour of the archbishop’s motion 
and that in a larger house than common. 

But it was not in the House of Lords that 
his great work was done. It was not even in 
the eflicient aid he gave, as a Commissioner, 
in the reform of the Poor Laws; nor in the 
services he rendered to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, of which he was nominated a member 
by Sir Robert Peel, and of which, as his bio- 
grapher twice tells us, Archbishop Vernon- 
Harcourt said that “we never do anything 
more than nib our pens till the Bishop of 
London comes ” (ii. 184). Nor was it in those 
charges, which, emanating triennially, en- 
forced the decent pomp and ceremonial of the 
Church of England in terms which, strongly 
worded at one time, he was obliged to modify 
(and no shame to him) at another. His great 
and crowning work was the marvellous in- 
crease of churches and church accommodation 
in his diocese during his episcopate. No 
bishop less sanguine, less active, less munifi- 
cent than Blomfield could have led the mer- 
chant princes of Londen after him to such an 
amount of good works, or have given so 
abundant a proof of his ministry in the multi- 
plication of churches, schools, and clergy 
throughout his diocese. The ninth chapter 
of the first volume of his life is, on account of 
its detail of this good work, most interesting. 
He propounded in 1836 a scheme for building, 
through private liberality, fifty new churches 
to meet the spiritual destitution of the me- 
tropolis, and so well sped his bold proposition 
that within three months seventy-four thou- 
sand pounds were subscribed, within a year 
one hundred and six thousand. Tle had de- 
monstrated the crying need in a very able 
peper, showing among other statistics that four 
suburban parishes, having between them a po- 
pulation of 166,000, had churchroom for but 
8,200 and only eleven clergymen in all. Nor 
did he merely propound. Undismayed by the 
opposition of the ‘Times,’ which insinuated 
that his efforts were dictated by a craving for 
a vast increase of patronage, whereas in fact 
he gave up no less than ten thousand a year of 
sinecure patronage in aid of this scheme, he 
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pushed the work so well that other schemes 
sprang up to emulate it. Within eleven years 
, ten new churches were 
trict of Bethnal Green, and a godless, church- 
‘less population was transformed into a grateful 
and comparatively devout community. Isling- 
ton, St. Pancras, Paddington, Westminster 
caught up the enthusiasm in church building, 
and it is only due to Bishop Blomtield to add 
that he gave no less than 17,000/. to these 
objects from his own purse. During the years 


in round numbers, two hundred churches. 

The life before us gives full particulars of 
another most important work of oT Blom- 
field. We allude to his successful labours to 
increase the colonial episcopate. Ile was not 
the man to lie inactive under a responsibility 
which attached to him ‘ virtute officii ;’ and 
the fact that the Bishop of London is the 
‘bishop over English clergy wheresoever ofli- 
ciating, if they have no special bishop of their 
own,’ did not simply cause him to feel his 
conscience over-welghted, as would have been 
the case with men more supine than himself, 
He worked, and toiled, and stirred up mi- 
nisters, church societies, munificent lay people, 
so that to his energy it is in a great measure 
due that the colonial bishoprics increased in 
his time from five to forty-three. 

We have not space to make extracts from 
these interesting pages respecting his judicious 
and able labours in the matter of education. 
Ile was, while he lived, emphatically the good 
genius of the National Society. Too practical 
to be led away by mere dreamers, or excessive 
sticklers for exclusive advantages to a church, 
around which congregations of nonconformists 
have been suffered to grow up, he contented 
himself with using his influence to induce the 
Committee of Council to modify its objection- 
able features. He was too wise to share with 
many of his friends their fear of government 
inspection. And in the great battle of the 
management clauses, which was not finally 
settled till 1851, it was his weight which in- 
duced the National Society to accept a com- 
promise, on the whole favourable to the 
church, much to the disgust of Archdeacon 
Denison on one side, and the ‘ Record’ on 
the other. 

The second volume is mainly occupied 
with a very anxious period of the Bishop’s 
lite, —that of the Tractarian movement. He 
held, as all his charges show, high-church 
views; but those charges, as well as his acts 
and letters, evince also the strongest distrust 
of Lomanising tendencies. Nothing can be 
more distinct than his disapproval, in his 
famous charge of 1842, of the doctrine of 
‘religious reserve,’ and of every species of 
coquetting with Rome. Yet, at the same 
time, he approved of the offertory, of reading 
the Church militant prayer, of preaching in 
the surplice, of daily service, in short, of carry- 
ing out the Rubric. But his policy of dis- 
cretion, may we not say expediency, involved 
him in difficulties, and ended in his displeasing 
both sides. Ile conceded to the clergy of 
Islington a relaxation of his orders; and forth- 
with Whitechapel and Clerkenwell sought like 
immunity. Meanwhile the ultra high-church 
clergy used the cloak of his authority to cover 
their advance far beyond his wishes or ap- 
proval. It is difficult to reconcile his conduct 
at this juncture with the highest practical 
wisdom. Perhaps its justification is to be 
found in a Christian desire, in the interests 
of peace, to be all things to all men. Enough 
to say, that the principles which he advo- 
sated twenty years ago are now aflirmed by 
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added to the poor dis- | 


of his episcopate, he consecrated no less than, | 
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‘the sanction of general usage and custom. 
He did good service to the church in  pro- 
secuting Mr. Oakeley in the Arches Court, in 
Is45. He dealt firmly with Mr. Dodsworth, 
and other Romanisers, in 1848; and if, in the 
matter of St. Barnabas, Wnightsbridge, the 
subtlety of others placed him for a time in 
a false position, he cleared himself of any 
sympathy with the extreme practices resorted 
to, and did his duty in claiming Mr. Bennett's 
resignation. On the other hand he dissented, 
as an assessor, from the Gorham judgment, 
}and we learn from his correspondence that he 
| disapproved the discussion in the pulpit of 
such questions as the reconcilement of the 
‘Mosaic account of the creation with the dis- 
coveries of geology.’ 

Ile closed a long and most useful episcopate 
by a voluntary surrender of it, when increased 
infirmities rendered him unfit to discharge its 
duties efliciently, being the first Bishop who 
had ever resigned his see. This resignation 
showed not only the unselfishness of the man, 
but also that he was, as it were, the Aristides 
of the Church, in that he had saved nothing, 
and needed a retiring pension to keep up the 
insurances,. which were his sole provision for 
his large family. The Premier gracefully 
arranged that the episcopal residence at Ful- 
ham should be continued to Bishop Blomfield 
for life, and there, in Bishop Porteus’s library, 
he serenely closed an eventful life on the 5th 





of August 1857. 

| Enough has been gathered into this notice 
from these interesting volumes to give some 
idea of Bishop Blomficld’s eminent: career. 
Occasional passages will have shown that 
while he was a great and sound divine, he 
was also a witty and accomplished scholar. 
The book is a great accession to the literature 
of the day, and we can strongly recommend. it 
as being not only instructive as a biography, 
but also amusing as a repertory of character- 
istic anecdotes of men and manners. 


A YACHTING CRUISE IN THE 
BALTIC.* 
MILIS is a very pleasant and readable book. 
The place of meeting appointed for the 
yacht Terne and the party who were about 
to entrust themselves to her seaworthy 
qnalities, was Baunvie. From thence Mr. 
Graves and his friends sailed or were towed 
through the Caledonian Canal and the Locks 
to Inverness, whence they finally started 
on their Baltic eruise, and at midnight 
of the 10th of July they left Fort George 
behind. The commodore is evidently proud 
of his vessel, and with reason; but he does 
not bore the reader by dwelling too much upon 
her performances. Alternations of dirty wea- 
ther and light winds, with calms, bring them 
to Copenhagen, the only events upon the voy- 
age being some lively sport in the way of 
mackerel and cod fishing. They duly visited 
all the sights of the capital of Denmark —the 
Kthnological Museum, the ‘Church of our 
Lady,’ which contains the famous statues of 
Christ and his twelve apostles—Paul being 
substituted for Judas Iscariot—by Thorwald- 
sen, the libraries, the university, the cryolite 
manufactory, the museum and tomb of Thor- 
waldsen, &c., and finished the evening at the 
Tivoli Gardens, a sort of Danish Cremorne, 
without, apparently, the objectionable features 
of the English one. The Wing of Sweden paid 


* A Yachting Cruise in the Baltie. By S. BR. 
Graves, Commodore of the Royal Mersey Yacht 
Club. London: Longman & Co. 18638. 
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a Visit his brother Seandinavian monarch 
While our party were at Copenhayen, so that 
they beheld tl city en fete They had also 
th ! ine to the future Princess of 
W; 

] ! Pri Ferd 
| | an ope 
' { tood four you ¢ 
© like of the t tow photograph 
fad purchosed the a previous, immediately 
truck a ‘ juired if she was not the Princess 
Alexat and found it was se. We had heard | 
much of the fine qualities displayed by this youth- 
ful Pri her goodness of heart and amiability | 
mad beloved by all, and formed the subject } 
of « tant conversation amongst all classes we | 
came ou tact with: her bright beaming look, | 
liigeli be ing, and graceful fippure, Of mi Idle size | 
mid most favourable HMpression, ¢ mifirming all | 
we | L heard we ttehed her, we eould not | 
p hey © that) Providence might have ordained 
that the I ippy-looking virl now before us might 
yet become the Queen of England 
‘The Danes ananimously declare that she has | 
ved an excellent: and truly religions eduea- | 
‘ considered by all) who know her to) 
ive most veot and kind disposition ; they ure | 

I! ATCO TM prising her domestic and womanly | 
hatbats he is d to have a generous character, | 
und oa good intellect The house of Prince | 
Christina her father, has always been considered | 
asa very happy domestic home, and all his children 
are said to be devotedly attached to it.’ 


Irom Copenhagen they proceed to Goth- 
land, where they visit the decayed town of 





Wi by, once the Damascus of the North, as 
or author tells us, and chiefly interesting 
now for the beautiful ruins of its churches, 
of which there was formerly a great num- 
her, as each guild had a chureh = of its 
own Thenee to Stockholm, where begins 
a fresh round of sightseeing ; thence to 
Upsala, in whose cathedral lie St. rie, 


fiustavus Wasa, and Linneus, and then back 
again to Stockholm, where they meet with 
Prince Alfved, who invites the party to accom- 
pany the St. George to St. Petersburg. The 
commodore and his friends appear to have been 
very much delighted both with the scenery 
and with the pe ople of Sweden. A facet which 


Mr. (iiaves mentions is not perhaps generally 
known, .ind that is, that ‘God save the 
Queen’ ilso the national air of Sweden, 
The constitution of the Swedish army is pecu- 
liar; for although there are a few enlisted 
regiments, yet the great majority of the army 


is supplied by every province furnishing a cer- 





tain number of amen, fully equipped. This 
system was commenced by Gu tavus Adolphus, 
and perf do by Charles XI. He proceeded 
as follow 
At that time a great deal of landed property 

was mi the hands of the Crown, besides immense 
tracts of uncultivated ground. Tle commenced 
by forming cavalry, by wiving on perpetual lease, 
farms to thre nobility or commons, on condition 
that the ould for ever keep men and horses 
fully equipped, always ready for servies To the 
officers of the regiments then formed he gave, 
within t espective provinees, farms or estates 

from which they drow their emoluments instead 
of pay, either by farming them themselves, in time 

of peace letting them to others, Later, he 
earried th system so far, that all other landed 

property, freehol only ex opted, must keep foot | 
Oldiers. The system was found to work admirably, 

ind has continued in full foree, with distinet laws 
and statute to th present, In some pro- | 
Vinee upwards of four reyiments are main- | 
tained, aceording to population and fertility. zi 
In every village may seen a small tidy « ottage, | 
with its garden and ground, where the soldier of | 
the village lives, often taking his name from the | 


‘HE 


a fair sprinkling of women, many of whom re- 


village or farm; while near the centre of the dis- 





trict, on a fine estate, the colonel of the reciment 
lives, and on it every colonel has lived since the 
time of Charles XJ.: in the same way captains 
live with their companies. The subalterns get 
their pay (in money) from farms on lease ; and as 
the value of landed property has increased, so has 
the pay of the officers. The soldiery are clothed 
hy government, and the necessary means are raised 
from the same source. When there is a vacancy 
for a private, a great many young sons of farmers 
offer themselves as candidates; and in the rich 
provinees a colonel has often as many as twenty 


to select one recruit from.’ 


thypolie 


The Swedes turn their soldiers to the same 
account as the Romans did, and ‘ the grandest 
work the country can boast of — the Gotha 
Canal — was executed by them.’ 

After a few days’ stay in Sweden, the party 
started for St. Petersburg, and when the wind 
was foul, the St. George took the Terne in tow. 
But being cast loose again, the little yacht had 
the audacity to pit her sails against the steam 
of the man-of-war, and was, consequently, left 
behind. Ilowever, she got safely to St. Peters- 
burg, a short time after the St. George, ‘and 
our voyagers were very much delighted with 
the noble city. They saw all the sights, and, 
among other things, witnessed the important 
ceremony of blessing the Neva, which takes 
place twice a year, when the ice begins to 
break up, and at the commencement of the 
Our author says :— 


ints 


fishing season. 


‘Though we could not help being struck with 
the impressive effect of the whole scene, there was 
singularly Judicrous in the physical 
exertions which were displayed by the more 
demonstratively devout worshippers. There was 


something 


mained kneeling throughout the ceremony, with 
heads bent down to the ground.’ 

Krom St. Petersburg, our travellers went to 
Moscow by the railway, of the construction of 
which the following anecdote is given : — 

‘The line seemed to avoid the large towns, and 
we enquired the cause, and were informed that 
when the road was about being constructed, two 
plans, showing slight divergences, were submitted 
to government for choice: some discussion arose 
hefore the Emperor as to which was the best 
route, When he took a pencil, and, ruling a straight 


line from St. Petersburg to Moscow, said “ There 
is the line, follow it,” and so the road was made.’ 


Plenty of time is devoted to the journey ; 
stoppages for four regular meals taking place, 
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and of the station where the trains, going to 
and from Moscow, meet, we are told: 


‘At the time when the Petersburg and Moscow 
railway was first opened, many amusing mistakes | 
at in the | 
passengers, after supper, getting into the wrong | 
train, and retracing their steps, instead of pro- 
gressing on their onward journey, 

‘A story is told of a simple-minded Moskwa 
merehant, on his road to St. Petersburg, thus 
meeting a friend from that city on his way to 
Moscow; and after conversing for an hour with 


oceurred this station, consequence of 


| 
| 


him, on the hypothesis that one was going to 
transact business in St. Petersburg, and the other 
in Moseow, he observed that there was now no 


limit to the discoveries of science in the west, for 
two persons voing in opposite directions could 
travel in the same carriage.’ 

This story we have heard before, and we 
believe is strictly true. 

Our travellers barely allowed themselves 
time to visit all the lions of Moscow, that 
strangest and least known of European capitals, 
and, resisting the temptation of hurrying on to 
the famous fair of Nijni-Noygorod, they turned 
back and set their faces homewards. Commo- 
dore Graves made good use of his eyes and ears, 
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and, notwithstandine the difficulties which 
foreigners cannot fail to experience from igno- 
rance of the inaccessible language of Russia, 
he appears to have got on very well, and to 
have formed a very just estimate of the coun- 
try and the people, as far as his observation 
went. Russia is making great progress, but 
she is still terribly behind other European 
countries. Tere is a good picture, albeit a 
caricature, of the administration of justice, so 
called — 

‘It is said to be not unusual for plaintiff and 
defendant to wear waistcoats with six pockets, con- 
taining severally ten, twenty, thirty, fifty, seventy- 
five, one hundred roubles, and on some favourable 
opportunity invite the judge to help himself to a 
pinch of snuff, whereupon his worship dips his 
fingers into whichever pocket he thinks suits the 
justice of the ease, and withdraws the neatly- 
folded note with as much skill as a physician con- 
ceals his well-earned fee. 

‘On one oceasion our informant was indicted for 
striking one of his workmen, whereby the man had 
lost one of his teeth; the defendant had omitted 
to use the pockets, the evidence was conclusive, 
and sentence was about being passed, when he 
suceecded in getting the case adjourned; in the 
meantime he put on the charmed waistcoat; the 
case came on; the vacant space for an incisor in 
the plaintiff’s mouth was pronounced to be an old 
one, and the unfortunate man narrowly escaped 
punishment for bringing so unjust an accusation. 
In time the man became penitent, and was again 
taken into his old employment. first expressing his 
great regret at having lost both his place and his 
money; he had only given five roubles, but his 
master had given ten.’ 

Many of the social customs of the Russians 
are highly curious ; here is a specimen :— 

‘When the sick person is dying, the priest gives 
him the holy eucharist, and anoints his face, hands, 
and feet, with the holy oil, making the sign of the 
cross; and the dying person blesses his family 
with the guardian picture of the household. A 
glass of cold water is placed near the dying man, 
and the door of the chamber is opened to ease his 
final agony. 

‘After death, he is waked, candles burning, and 
prayers being said, with his head placed in the 
corner of the room where the household picture is 
hung. If rich, a cloth is brought from the church 
to cover him, and the clergy go before the body to 
the church, and all meeting it uncover and cross 
themselves. The coffin lid is removed in the 
chureh, when the priest sprinkles the body with 
holy water and earth, and reads prayers; candles 
are lighted all round, and incense burned ; a band 
of paper with saints’ pietures is tied round the 
head, and a paper placed in the hand of the corpse 
containing a prayer for admission into heaven, and 
the dead man’s name. A dish of rice and raisins, 
with a candle burning in the middle of it, is eaten 
over the grave by his friends, who repeat the 
words — charstoo yemoo nebasnoje (the heavenly 
kingdom be his portion). A funeral feast takes 
place afterwards, at which pancakes are used. 
Six weeks after the funeral a ceremony called 
paminka (remembrance) takes place, when the 
friends are expected to cry at the grave. On the 
anniversary of the death, the mother, wife, or 
orphans wail over the grave, using terms of en- 
dearment, asking why he died, and calling upon 
him either to come back again or to take them to 
himself.’ 

Among other things the Commodore was 
much struck with the prohibition against 
smoking in the streets. He does not appear 
to know that some time ago a petition against 
this prohibition was sent by the Moscow Mu- 
nicipal Council to the Emperor. The people 
supported the petition, and so did the ire 
insurance companies, because they believed 
the danger of fire would be lessened instead of 
increased, as people would not smoke so much 
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indoors as they now do. All the members of 
the Council except two signed their names to | 
this petition. The two malcontents appended | 
a protest against altering the existing state of 
things, and the Emperor placed his signature | 
beneath theirs, thus quashing the petition. | 
From St. Petersburg the Commodore returned 
by way of Revel, Helsingfors, and Abo, to 
Stockholm, thence through the beautiful 
scenery of the Gétha Canal to Gothenburg, 
thence to Christiansand, and so back to the 
Mersey. A doctor formed one of the party, 
and to him we probably owe the very interest- 
ing account and valuable statistics of the prin- 
cipal hospitals at Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
St. So. tog and Moscow. These portions 
of the volume we earnestly commend to the 
attention of our own hospital authorities, as | 
we think they may glean from them some 
useful hints. In addition to the appendices. 
upon hospitals, there are two others upon the 
fisheries and trade of Denmark, and upon the 
trade and constitution of Sweden. In taking | 
our leave of Commodore Graves we would | 
express a cordial hope that he will have every | 
reason to be equally well pleased with the | 
first cruise of the ‘Terne’ in print, as he 
has been with her performances upon salt) 
water. 


AT ODDS.* 

Ww not unfrequently witness a play on the 

_ stage that demands our most earnest 
attention to follow the plot, and to appreciate 
the exact part which each character is in- | 
tended to take in the piece. The dramatis 
persone all belong to the same sank of life ; 
they are dressed alike, they talk in one 
uniform level strain, and they do no very! 
great deeds. It is not surprising, then, that 
if we withdraw our eyes from the stage for 
two minutes we lose our clue to the plot, get 
into confusion, and mistake the lover for the 
seducer, and the heroine for her rival. It is 
with much this sort of feeling that we have 
read the Baroness Tautphoeus’ new novel 
‘At Odds.’ The story, if it may be so called, 
is carried on in interminable and monotonous 
dialogues between about eight persons. Al- 
though nearly all the male characters belong 
to the army, and take part in the wars between 
Austria and France, in Bavaria and the Tyrol, 
their principal occupation is to talk, and talk | 
they do incessantly, and to little purpose. | 
They of course occasionally rush off the stage | 
to fight, but it is only to return immediately | 
to the drawing-room to harangue their fair 
friends, and to prolong by their endless prattle 
this very unimportant story. We do not com- 
plain of a tale carried on in the form of 
dialogue, when this dialogue is nicely varied, 
and serves to exhibit the different forms of 
character that the author wishes to place be- 
fore us. Such a tale is the ‘Semi-detached 
Couple,’ in which the misunderstanding be- 
tween a young husband and his wife during 
the early years of marriage alone forms a 
most interesting and amusing picture. Each 
page is various and entertaining, and we see in 
every possible light the weaknesses and faults 
which at last give way to the good sense and 
mutual forbearance of the young couple. But 
this merit does not belong to the novel under 
review. The colloquies with which we are so 
freely indulged do not advance the story an 
atom, neither do they afford us any pleasure, 
as they ave nothing more than matter-of-fact 


* At Odds. A Novel, By the Baroness Taut- 
phoeus. Bentley. 
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discussions between the principal characters, 
and are entirely devoid of sentiment, humour, 
or wit. The few individuals who form 
the dramatis persone ewe certainly some 
pretension to variety of character, but so 
feebly drawn are their idiosyneracies, that, 
except for some indications from the author, 
we should never guess what they might be. 
One gentleman makes a remark ‘laughingly ;’ 
he is replied to by another with a ‘sneer,’ and 
a third rejoins with ‘a look of indignation.’ 
These little stage directions are meant to re- 
veal to us the secret feelings of the speakers, 
and to give some slight life te nearly seven 
hundred pages of dull talk. The story can be 
told in a few words, for it is really nothing but 
the developement of an awkward situation in 
which two young people become involuntarily 
placed. Frank O’More, an Lrish officer in the 
Austrian service, is in love with his cousin 
Doris, but is compelled to marry her sister 
Hilda, owing to his haying been in the com- 
pany of the latter young lady three days, 
through having imprudently ridden with her 
into the French lines. They are shut up to- 
gether in a post-house, and when they return 
to their friends, gossip indulges too freely with 
the young lady’s name, and to save her cha- 
The other cousin 


is indignant at his sacrifice, and vows that the 
marriage shall be nominal, and that he will 
follow his profession for ten years as an un- 
married soldier, His wife, who is madly in 
love with him, soon becomes dissatisfied with 
her position, and feels that her husband has 
been forced upon her. [fence most unpleasant 
discussions ensue, and, whenever they meet, 
they talk at each other with the greatest volu- 
bility, but with little result either to them- 
selves or the reader. On one occasion, when 
Frank attempts to hold his wife’s horse, she 
gives him a cut across the hand with her 
riding-whip. This is the only incident of im- 
portance that occurs in their long and quarrel- 
some intercourse. When we arrived at this 
point we became somewhat excited, but on 
finding that Frank soon turned up again, un- 
affected by the punishment he had received, 


| we relapsed into our normal state of apathy. 


The disagreements between Mr, and Mrs. 
O’More continue intermittingly for three or 
four years, and occupy nearly a volume and a 
half. Frank remains in the army, and at last 
receives the Theresian Cross for some daring 
act of gallantry, which nearly costs him his 
ife. He is dangerously wounded, and in the 
condition of a helpless maimed invalid is 
nursed by his wife. A reconciliation follows, 
and one day, when they go out for a ride, they 
do not return at night, and we are left to 
guess that they consort together happily ever 
afterwards. There are several other personages 
who have some important relations to the hero 
and heroine. There is Frank’s first sweet- 
heart, who inspires her two German cousins, 
Sigimund and Emmeran, with a similar at- 
tachment. The former is the mildest type 
of villain of our experience. Ie meets his re- 
ward in an insurrection, where he is shot. 
Emmeran marries the lady, who has been be- 
loved by all three cousins. There is also the 
mother of the two young ladies, and the 
father of the German cousins. But both are 
very weak specimens of human nature, and we 
feel that, with all the characters, we can do no 
more than give their names by way of dis- 
tinguishing them. 

There is a good deal of fighting always 
going on, but although we smell gunpowder, 
and hear the cannon, we see but little of 





Sl 


soldiers or battles, and do not come away with 
any very distinct ideas of war. 

The fault of the book is that there is no 
force or individuality of character to give in- 
terest to the very tame situations in which it 
abounds. The persons who tiguve before us all 
belong to two Trish and German fiunilies, and 
very commonplace families they are. We 
feel quite indifferent as to what becomes of 
either of the ladies, feeling satistied that all 
three cousins would make such excellent if not 
romantic husbands. It is this insipidity of 
character, and the absence of one dramatic 
scene, that render ‘At Odds’ so dull, and its 
interminable conversations so wearisome. lt 
has, however, some considerable merits. The 
style is good. The characters, if common- 
place, are unexaggerated, and, to some ex- 
tent, natural. There are no melo dramatic 
scenes, and the action of the story is legi- 
timate. As an antidote to *Anrora Floyd’ 
we can recommend * At Odds.” Tf the former 
kept the reader awake all night, the latter will 
send him to sleep and restore his weakened 
nerves. In perusing it, we have been so far 
free from excitement, that the only pleasure 
we have derived from its pages was when we 
arrived at the last, and found the disunited 
couple on horseback going tor their honey- 
moon. We then felt grateful to the authoress 
for letting us off in two volumes, considering 
how easily her troublesome young people might 
have been made to quarrel through a third, 


MY MINISTERIAL EXPERLENCES.* 
TILE volume which contains (he ministerial 

- experiences of Dr. Bitchse! should oceupy 
vw convenient place on the book-shelves of every 
clergyman. The discussion of docirinal points 
is carefully avoided, in favour of the considera- 
tion of practical means to disseminate the 
knowledge of that Divine truth of which the 
author was for so many years the exponent 
and teacher, ‘The seven essays, which com- 
pose the book, may be regarded as extracts 
from an autobiography, alike honourable to 
the writer and instructive to the reader. The 
earliest of these essays describes the first year 
of the Doctor’s ministration, the remainder 
being devoted to considerations of Preferment, 
Patrons, Day-labourers, the Parsonage, the 
Schoolmaster, and, finally, the Secession and 
Revival Movements in Prussia, Although 
these ‘experiences’ are of course confined to the 
author’s native land, the common-sense prin- 
ciples with which they are replete are suscep- 
tible of extended application. 

The Doctor's career as a minister commenced 
in a small German village as assistant to a 
pastor, Whose age incapacitated him from active 
exertion. His flock was smail in number, and 
apathetic in the extreme, The schools were 
badly attended. His first sermon had only four 
listeners. Not discouraged, he persevered, and, 
adopting a good old rule, first attracted the 
children,and through them reached the parents. 
Ife neglected no means in the endeavour to en- 
large the sphere of his labour, As an instance, 
we may cite an anecdote, related by himeelf, 
A heavy countryman was accustomed to enter 
the church with regularity, compose himself in 
a comfortable seat, and go to —_ for the 
whole of the service. In order to break the 
countryman of this ill-mannered habit, our 
author gave a lad a groschen to sit beside the 
slumberer, and, by continually twitching at 
his garments, keep him awake. The plan for 





* My Ministerial Experiences. By the Rev, Dr. 
Biichsel. London: Strahan & Co, 1865, 
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ithe first Sunday answered so admirably that | 
on the Doctor offered a similar bribe 
for a The conscientious lad re- 
fused saying that the man had 
already given him twice the sum to allow him 
a quiet rest. The young pastor's continuous 
labour in this unpromising: field was rewarded 
with fruit atlast. When, in two years, he left 
the little villave for a larger cure, the church 
vell attended, and the schools were full. 
The chapter on Preferment, though chiefly 
applicable to the constitution of the Prussian 
church, yet contains many suggestions which 
night beeome improvements in our own. The 
Doctor alvocates an occasional change of pas- 
tM \ Jony residence in one parish he con- 
siders neither beneficial to the incumbent nor to 
the congregation. * Men,’ he savs, ‘have dif- 
ferent vift lo 
preacher, he easily brouvht over by 
another, ministers have a power in| 
awakening the consciences of their hearers; but, 
when the excitement subsides, they grow weary 
But were he followed by an- 
the vift of consolidating the | 
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and ‘Lepresse d. 
other who lad 
labour of his} ssor, the work of permanent | 
reformation would be completed. The author 
distinguishes the necessary qualifications for 
town and provincial duty. © Ministers born 
and eduented in cities are too apt, he thinks, to 
indules in a contemptuous estimate of their 
flock, and to assume a condescending manner 
fatal to suce The rustic is nore sensitive | 
than isyenerally supposed, and if the pastor talks | 
«him or stoops to him, he takes offence and | 

ips away. On the household arrangements 
of the parsonage, the author enlarges with sin- 
vular importance. It should he 
‘the seal on the sermon, the practical com- 
mentary on the gospel.” The principal element | 
to be relied on for success, in this particular, is 
the to wovern it. An extract, 
however, will best convey the Doctor's opinion 
on this subject :— 


he,’ 


says, 


wife who is 


‘The internal arrangements of the household 
must be simple and neat, yet not so excessively 
neat as to make the farmer scrupulous about tread- 


ing on the earpets, nor to oecasion mueh anxiety 


in the Indy of the house as to the state of the 
farmer's feet. It is very improper that the people 
who come to see the minister should have to 


take off their shoes before they enter the study, j 
Neither should the pastor's servant wear livery. 
Nor again should the outfit of his bride be a gay 
Later on | 
in life, when expenses have increased, and the ves- 


one, even if her parents’ means allow it. 


tives of bridal splendour are surrounded by the 
uurchases of more needy days, the contrast is not 
inlikely to awaken discontent and longing for the 
better circumstances of yore; and besides, it 
ives the house an incongruous and ruinous 
ippearance.! 


But by far the most interesting portion of 
Dr. Buchsel’s work, is the final chapter relat- 
ing to the secession movement of thirty years 
It was principally oceasioned by an order | 
in couneil, which sought to compromise mat- 
ters between the Lutheran and the Reformed | 
Church. It) provided for communion | 
while permitting different professions of faith. 
\vainst this United’ Church, as it was called, | 
an active party at once formed itself, headed | 
by Kindermann, and subsequently by Ehren- | 
strom. It must be confessed that the lax man- | 
ner in which the established clergy performed 
their duties proved the best ally of their op- 
ponents. ‘The author, in support of this opinion, 
mentions an instance of a neighbouring pastor, | 
who was questioned by one of his parishioners | 
on the immortality of the soul. The clergy- | 
man happened to be playing cards at the time, | 

' 


one 


‘Stee 


and flinging the man a groschen from a heap 


‘HE 


lying on the table, replied, ‘Go your ways, buy | 
a rope and hang thyself, then you'll know all 
about the resurrection; and then, if you can, 
come back and tell me.’ The state, unmindful 
of the teaching of history, sought to crush the 
secession movement by a system of vigorous 
repression. ‘This only served to give increased 
Vitalit; to the cause. The recusants were | 
imprisoned. In retaliation they refused to 
send their children to school or to pay rates to 
either church, school, or pastor. Fines were 
then imposed which were not paid. Their! 
goods in consequence were seized and sold, 
The suflerers were directly elevated to the rank 
of martyrs, and the breach grew wider than 
before. They then had resort to emigration, 
and, funds being liberally subscribed, thousands | 
of Prussians left their home for the freer soil | 
of America. Eventually, their chief leader, | 
Khrenstrém, after enduring imprisonment. at | 
Hamburgh, went after his followers to their | 
new settlement in the West. During the} 
height of this excitement the author was ap- | 
pointed to a cure in a small town, which was | 
one of the principal strongholds of the seceders. 
The prospect, on his arrival, was indeed cheer- 
less; the church was actually avoided, and 
but seven scholars attended a school which 
had Leen designed for seventy. Gradually the | 
influence of this earnest man made itself felt. | 
Prayer meetings were established in one of the 
rooms of his private house, This proving in a} 
short time too small, the gatherings were 
transferred to the school-room ; ultimately, | 
although it was considered a most hazardous | 
experiment, they were removed to the church. | 
In defiance of the evil prophets, the people | 
yielded to the temptation, and entered the 
church from which they had exiled themselves 
solong. The barrier once broken, the transition 
between attending at a prayer meeting and at 
the regular services was not so violent, and the 
congregation gradually grew more and more 
numerous, The excitement of Secession was 
succeeded by the counter-excitement of Re- 
vival, It was accompanied by the convulsions, 
intercessory prayers, and confessions which 
were recently prevalent during a similar period 
in Ireland. Religious books were so much 
in demand that even the Jews entered into 
the speculation. They went round to remote 
villages, bought up old homilies and hymns, 
then betook themselves to neighbourhoods 
where there had been a ‘revival,’ and sold | 
their cheaply-purchased wares to great profit. | 
‘I have myself heard a Jew,’ writes the | 
author, in order to recommend his goods, 
read out with great pathos to the bystanders 
passages treating of the depravity of human 
nature, and of redemption through Christ's 
blood.” The author during this time did not | 
spare his labour, Beside frequent prayer 
meetings, and preaching four times on the 
Sunday, the practice of private confession 
among the congregation often kept him from 
his bed till midnight. The facts with which 
he became thus acquainted somewhat asto- 
nished him. ‘We often hear,’ he writes, 





i 
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‘of the innocence of peasants; but oh, to what 
abominations did I listen. Dishonesty and un- |} 
chastity were their two most prevalent sins, but | 
ou the other hand there were some who seemed to | 
be looking out for something to aceuse them- 
selves of, and made sins of the veriest trifles, | 
Then, again, I was often in the greatest per- | 
plexity as to what was to be done with the stolen | 
It is by no means desirable | 
in every case that the offender should openly con- 
fess this fault. ‘There are circumstances in which 
one must dissuade from such a step. A boy came | 


goods brought to me. 
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to me who was apprenticed to a shoemaker, whom 
he had cheated of two groschen, and I enjoined 
him to confess this and make restoration, believing 
the man to be sensible and right-minded, whereas 
he punished the poor lad and sent him away.’ 

The popularity which Dr. Biichsel’s work 
has already acquired will not be limited to 
his native country. It will, we are sure, be 
widely read, and extensively appreciated. 


HEART AND CROSS.* 
‘T can searcely be considered exacting to require 
that a novel should fulfil some object, how- 
ever trifling. It may be written either to instruct 
or to amuse; in either case the author may be 
excused for producing it, even if it is not exactly 
what a novel should be. Here, however, is a 
novel—fortunately occupying but three hundred 
and three loosely printed pages—which positively 
has no object whatever. It is not amusing — 
because there is absolutely not one incident in it, 
properly so called; not one character in which the 
reader can compel himself to have an interest ; 
not one attempt, in fact, at producing a consecu- 
tive story of any kind. Neither is it instructive ; 
and even were there any attempt at teaching, the 
effect would be destroyed by the cireumstance 
that not a single character in the whole book has 
a particle of nature in its composition. 

The groundwork and dramatis persone of this 
most undramatie composition ean be described in 
a moment. First of all, there is a little boy un- 
like any little boy who ever breathed, who at 
seven years of age, rides all over the country by 
himself on a pony, and collects gossip, and retails 
it with the gusto and appreciation of a middle- 
aged scandal-monger. This boy is lugged into 
the volume because he is not wanted. We are not 
criticising here; we are quoting. Witness the 
writer's own words :— 


‘I know no reason why I should begin my story 
f the fortunes of the Harleys by a description of 
my own son. Perhaps it is just because there is 
no reason whatever that I feel so much disposed to 
do it—also because the appearance of that son is 
the only difference that has come to my own lite 
since last my unknown friends heard of me, and 
because there is quite an exhilaration in thinking 
that here is a new audience to whom I am at 
liberty to introduce the second Derwent Crofton. 
This story is not in the least about my boy, and, 
in consequence, it is quite an unusual delight to 
be able to drag him in head and shoulders. 
Women are not logical, as everybody knows.’ 


0 


This boy is a most ‘wonderful little fellow.’ He 
understands everything, from the building of rab- 
hits’ houses to watchmaking. He ean see into the 
niceties of young ladies’ pride and prejudice ; he 
can explain a man’s deepest feelings, from the 
inflection of his voice, or the motion of his features. 
He goes about the village, dropping in at all the 
cottages, as if he were the curate or the parish 
doctor. He asks questions about everything,— 
never forgets any special circumstances which may 
happen to have been told him—knows all about the 
|old women’s marriages, and the number of their 
hildren, and which one’s son has been ‘ wild and 
listed > and which one’s daughter is in service in 
Simonborough.’ Apropos of this juvenile prodigy 
we give the following extract from a conversation, 
as a specimen of the style in which Master Der- 
went talks, and as an instanee, also, of the sen- 
sational’ incidents which occur in the novel : — 


‘« Mr, Sedgwick says he’s a prig,” says little 
Derwent, with great seriousness, “and I know 
more things now than he does — I know how to 
make rabbits’ houses. If you were to get some 
little white rabbits, mamma, I could make a beau- 
tiful house for them. Will Morris taught me 
how. Oh! papa, don’t you know Will Morris 
wants to marry little Susan at the shop ? — he has 
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her picture, and it’s not the least like her, and I | 
heard Maurice Harley say the photographs izst | 
be like, because the sun took them. Does the sun 
see better than other people? That one’s like you 
with the paper in your hand; but Will Morris's 
picture, instead of being Susan, is anybody in a | 
checked dress.” | 

‘“T begin to think you will turn out a great | 
critic, Derwie,” said his admiring father, who | 
desired no better than to spend his after-dinner | 
hour listening to the wisdom of his son. | 

‘© What's a eritic? is it anything like a prig?” 
asked Derwent, who was trying hard to set up | 
the crooked stem of a bunch of raisins—now, alas, | 
denuded of every vestige of its fruit — like a tree 
upon his plate; the endeavour was not very sue- | 
cessful, although when propped up on each side | 
by little mounds of orange-peel, the mimic tree | 
managed to hold a very slippery and pened site 
footing, and tor a few minutes kept itself upright. | 
We two sat looking at this process in a hush of | 
pleased and interested observation. Maurice | 
Harley, with all his powers and pretensions, could | 
neither have done nor said anything which could | 
have thus absorbed us, and I doubt whether we 
would have looked at the highest triumphs of art 
or genius with admiration as complete as that 
with which we regarded little Derwie setting up 
the stalk of the bunch of raisins between these 
little mounds of orange-peel.’ 


As this infantile wonder is only seven years 
of age when the novel ends, the reader must 
excuse the author from any further description of 
his life than some pleasant little sketches of his 
symptoms during measles and hooping-cough. 

Ancther of the characters is Alice Harley, a 
woman of some eight-and-twenty years, who, for | 
reasons which are never explained, desires to be | 
thought an old maid. About this the author en- | 
deavours to be sentimental, an effort which is 
wholly a failure, as the reader can see plainly that | 
the young lady is only waiting for a certain gen- 
tleman to return from India and marry her. The 
remaining characters in the book are Mr. Reredos, 
a clergyman, and his sister Laura; Maurice Har- 
ley, and his brother Johnny, a cripple of twenty 
years of age, who talks and acts as if he were ten; 
Clara Sedgwick and her husband, and Bertie Nu- 
gent, Alice’s absent lover. The great object of | 
Mrs. Crofton, the person who is supposed to be | 
telling the story, is to get Alice Harley married. 
In this match-making scheme she is assisted by 
her infant wonder and her husband, a member of 
parliament, whose legislative duties, however, seem 
never to have called him from home. Aided by 
this lady, Mr. Reredos, who is a very milk and 
water parson, by the bye, makes desperate but 
ineffectual overtures to Alice Harley, who seems 
to have a most bland way of misunderstanding 
everybody. Meanwhile, Johnny the cripple, with- 
out making the slightest effort at winning the 
affection of Laura Reredos, imagines that he has 
but to ask her to be his wife, and is indignant with 
any one who speaks to her or shows her the | 
slightest attention. At the moment when we in- | 
troduce this person to our readers, it must be re- 
membered that Bertie Nugent has just arrived 
from India. He is a colonel in the army, has 
passed through the most terrible and heartrend- 
ing scenes of the Indian mutiny; has roughed 
it, in fact, for ten years in the roughest service in 
the world; but he, nevertheless, blushes like a 
child when he is spoken to about his Victoria Cross. 
Why he should do so is not explained, but evi- 
dently the author considers it a point. Well, this 
modest hero having returned to England, displays 
his unaffected simplicity by neglecting the girl 
who loves him, and paying marked attention to 
Laura Reredos. This incenses poor Johnny Harley, 
who determines to have an explanation with the 
inconstant fair one. Here is our author's picture 
of a despairing lover's last appeal. Whether it is 
probable, or affecting, as the writer wishes it to be, 
we leave the reader to judge: — 





‘ The first to come upstairs was Johnnie Harley. 





For some time past he had rather affected, as a 








manly practice, the habit of sitting to the’last after 
dinner. This day he was burning to discharge 
the fulness of his wrath upon Miss Reredos, so he 
lost no time, anxious to be beforehand with his 
new rival, Miss Reredos had already posed her- 
self at a table, covered with a wealth of prints and 
photographs, these sentimental amusements being 
much in her way. 

‘*T have come to have my turn,” said Johnnie, 
savagely. I was seated within hearing, and, I 
confess, felt no very strong inducement to with- 
draw from my position. Perhaps Johnnie did not 
see me —Miss Reredos did, and certainly did not 
eare. “Tam come to have my turn, and to tell 
you that I ean’t be content to take turns— espe- 
cially with that empty fellow Nugent, whom you 
seem, like all the rest, to have taken so great a 
fancy to.” 

‘Colonel Nugent is not an empty fellow — 
he is a very agreeable man,” said Miss Reredos, 
ealmly. 

“Oh! and I am not, I suppose?” eried the 
reckless and embittered boy. 

** You certainly are not always agreeable,” 
answered poor Johnny’s false love, quite blandly ; 
“and as for being a man at all——-. We have 
really had quite enough of this, thank you, Master 
Harley. One tires of these seenes—-they don’t 
answer when they are repeated every day.” 

*“No— not when there is better sport going!” 
cried poor Johnnie. “I see it all now—you have 
only been making game of me all the time.” 

“Did you ever suppose anything else?” asked 
the witch coldly, I think it must have been 
Johnnie's transport of passion which made the 
floor thrill, as I felt it under my chair. I heard a 
furious muttered exclamation —then a long pause. 
The passion changed, and a great sob came out of 
Johnnie's boyish heart. 

**You don’t mean what you say — Laura, 
Laura!” groaned the poor lad. I could have— 
well, to be sure I am only a vindictive woman, as 
women are. I don't know what I could not have 
done to her, sitting calm and self-satisfied there. 

‘Tt is quite time this should be over,” said the 
virtuous Miss Reredos; “I was not making game 
of you; but I certainly was amusing myself, as I 
thought you were doing, also. Why, I am three 
or four years older than you — you silly boy — 
don’t you know?” 

‘She might have said five or six years, which 
would have been nearer the truth; but it mattered 
nothing to Johnnie. 

*«T could be as good aman as him for your 
sake,” he cried, with a gasp. Miss Reredos 
only played with the fan which dangled from jher 
wrist. 

«“Say you did not mean it, Laura,’ 
the unfortunate boy again. 

‘But Laura shook her head. 

*““No, no—it has gone quite far enough. Oh! 
I'm not angry — but, dear, dear, don’t you see it’s 
no use, You area great deal —-at least you are 
younger than I am — and we have nothing, either 
of us — and besides — 

‘« Besides Tam a eripple, and you don’t love 
me!” cried Johnnie, wildly. 

‘«T ean’t contradict it,’ said Circe with a toss 
of her head. 

‘Another fieree exclamation, a hurried dash 
xeross the room, a wondering little seream from 
Clara, across whose ample skirts her brother 
plunged, as he rushed half frantic away, ended 
this episode,’ 


’ 


whispered 


After this one would fancy that some explanation 
would be given as to what becomes of this unfortunate 
young man. But explanation there is none. The 
only thing we are told is, that Bertie Nugent puts 
his Victoria Cross on Alice’s neck and takes it off 
again, for no other purpose, apparently, than to 
enable the author to christen the book. However, 
it isimplied that he makes her an offer of marriage. 
Whatever may be the feelings of the reader at this 
closing incident, we are justified in supposing that 
the author became enthusiastic, so much so as 
utterly to forget the existence of the other cha- 
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racters. We hear nothing more of Laura, or 
Johnny Maurice, or Mr. Reredos, nor indeed can 
we say that we regret their disappearance. We 
only object to their being introduced at all if the 
author did not know what to do with them. 

The past and present seasons have been es- 
pecially productive of strong and sensational 
fictions, and by the side of those fictions the 
novel of ‘ Heart and Cross’ assumes rather a ri- 
diculous position, It must not be supposed that we 
claim the highest place in this class of literature 
for tales of the sensational school, for the infinitely 
superior novels of character and feeling are often- 
times ‘more replete with interest than those which 
depend on incident and dramatic effect, If the 
author, however, desires to trust solely to de- 
lineations of character, he must choose for his sub- 
jects people who have some character, ‘There are, 
no doubt, plenty of silly men and women in the 
world, and girls who are silly and rude too, but it 
is scarcely worth while to write a novel to prove 
to us the fact. 


THE HORSES OF THE SAHARA.* 
TRHLIS treatise on the horses of the Sahara, by 

E. Daumas, is rendered still more valuable 
by the interpolated chapters of the Emir Abd-el- 
Kader, General Daumas has had more than the 
usual opportunities afforded to a European of be- 
coming familiar with his subject, having been an 
official resident in Algeria for sixteen years. The 
first portion of the book is exclusively devoted to 
an elaborate explanation of the methods adopted 
by the Arabs of rearing, training, and grooming 
their horses, compiled from information supplied 
to the general by the natives themselves. Every 
page of the work bears abundant evidence of the 
affectionate care which the Arab lavishes on his 
steed. A reason for this excessive attention may 
be found in the remembrance that it is not only a 
religious duty, strictly imposed on all good 
Mussulmans by their Prophet, but also that ina 
nomadie existence the life of the rider is frequently 
dependent on the trained qualities of his horse. 
The women have the care of the horses when not 
in use, and so fond do they become of their charges 
that a wife will denounce her own husband if he 
treats her favourite with neglect or unkindness, 
In such a ease she appeals to the chief, in whom 
she invariably finds an ally, for he is conscious 
how much the success of the tribe, in their 
various expeditions, depends upon the excellence 
of the horsemen, He reproves the delinquent, 
dismissing him generally in these words, ‘ Go 
thy ways, but bear in mind that in this world 
honour begins at the stirrup, to be completed in 
the saddle” Such a lesson seldom fails of its in- 
tended effect; but should the man relapse into 
his old habits, he is degraded by the loss of his 
horse. 

Mares are considered the more valuable 
property, and of their fillies the owners conse- 
quently take peculiar care. Should one be born 
in time of war, when the services of the mother 
are of importance, it is handed over to the women, 
who generally preserve its life by feeding it with 
camel’s milk. If it enters the world when the 
tribe are on the march, a nest is made for it on the 
back of a camel, and it is only allowed to approach 
its dam on a halt, or during the night. When 
there are no camels accompanying the expedition, 
other means are adopted, Thus, on one occasion, 
a warrior earried a filly for the first four days 
from its birth before him on his saddle. 

A maxim with the Arabs is, that ‘the horseman 
makes the horse, as the husband makes the wife,’ 
and the education of both steed and rider is there- 
fore commenced early. The younger children ride 
the foals to water; a custom which soon establishes 
a mutual understanding, which grows with years. 
We must refer the reader to the book itself for the 
minute detail of the methods adopted by the Arabs 


* The Horses of the-Sahara. By E. Daumas. 
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to bring the horse to perfection. Their standard 


Is very hugh. ‘| he following are considered the 
ner ry a ‘complishiment ol ia good horse : 
He must earry a full-grov man, his arms, and 
ye of clothing, food for both his rider and him- 
self fl even on a windy y, and if necessary. 
drag nog a dead bod bel ! fim keep upa good 
pu t whole day through, without giving a 
thought to food water n their opinion a 
horse lives from twenty to twe ity-live years, and 
t mare from ty ty-f »thirty. As to the ser- 
vi to | ck {ft 1 tl nimal, a proverb 
exact! bere 1 | 
I I Khi f ven rs fi brother ; 
\ ang \ 1 ¥ ha 1 If 
Sef lia ‘ 1 yt in el mi 
We xtract the Emir Al Kader’s opinion of 
ti wh bred 
A thoroughbred horse is one that has three 
t | I! fia short, three things 
] ' 1 thy { ‘ The three things 
| the « the neck, and the fore-legs, 
Tl three thing ort are the dock, the hind- 
| nd th Hick The three things broad 
I { forehead, the « t nd the eroup, The 
three thir clean are the skin, the eyes, and 


the hoot If by protruding his head and neck 
in ord to drink from a stream that flows level 
with the ground, a horse can remain upright on all 
fours without bending eith of his fore-legs, be 
assured that lis form perfect, that all parts of 


his body harmonise with one another, and that be 


is thorough bore 











The se md | tion of the volume, is devoted toa 
ck ription of the mann of the desert * and the 
customs of the various tribe The preparations 
fi 4 Pazzi a mnewlhuat oo ine The first 
a col sts of a formal visit to the ‘Marabout ’ 
who may be deseribed as the general adviser on 
ill import fom ‘ | It ien issues his 
orders to fiv x hundred ho en, who are 
selected to form the marauding party. They are 
frequently a punied by foot soldiers, who ar 
mounted for t journey on ift cumels. Two or 
hires outs are sent forward, who, taking a very 
wide cirele, apy ch tl loomed tribe from a 
quarter whence they have hitherto been aeceus- 
tomed to weleome friend One of the spies 1 
diseuise, feark ly advances into the camp, col- 
lects informatic ind returns, Dawn of day 
is chosen for the attack, beeause at that hour ‘the 
wife is without her gird! mare without her 
bridl The assault is delivered from three or 
four quarters and frnehtful scene of carnage 
ensues. The wom re stripped of their jewels, 
upd the men, taken off their ouard, are remorse- 
lessly put to the sword, As the marauders never 
encumber them with prisoners, the women 
and children are left; bat they carry off if possible 
the tents, newre hors d flock " Then the 
expedition rejoins the tribe. It is received with 
great re wh ind feasti The s} il is equally 
divided, with « tuin except IS, Thu , un Arab 
who las slain an opponent in battle is entitled to 
the horse and accoutrements of his enemy.  Kaeh 
warrior is permitted to retain whateve r he has 
taken in arms, bernouses or garments. The leader 
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is allowed thirty or forty ewes, or three or four 
camels, over and above his share. A special share | 
is reserved for the seouts, and if either loses his 
mare in the service, le is provided with another. 
An absentee who lends his rifle receives a fourth 
share from the borrower; but when he lends his 
horse, a whole share is given to him by the tribe. 
The rest of the spoil, luding: horses captured 
without thei owners being slain, is thrown into 
the general stock. 

The sport popular ll others in the desert 
ms oostrie hi hunting. kor uh week Le fore t! ih in- 


tended « xpecditior 
the h 


nothing but barley is piven to 
4, and water 


ree only once a day. 


regularly exercised, and harnessed for actual work 
in accoutrements much lighter than usual. The 
hunting-purties are composed of from eight to 
ten persons Kach is accompanied by a 


They are | 


Win ewn 
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mounted on a camel, which carries also a portion 
of the necessary provender for the party, who 
calculate on an absence of eight days from home 
quarters. The hunter's only weapon is a elub 
from 4 to 5 feet long, terminating in a very 
heavy knob. The party, when they observe tracks 
of their prey, halt and bivouae. The next day, 
two scouts are sent in pursuit: one, as soon as a 
flock of ostric] , 
intellizence. 


ies is discovered, returns with the 
The hunters form an extended circle 


TIMES. 
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trials. Each time that he quits the path, the lion 
disappears, but only for an instant. Directly 
afterwards he again presents himself, and all his 
movements are accompanied by horrible noises. 
He breaks off innumerable branches with his tail. 
He roars, howls, growls, and emits gusts of poi- 
sonous breath. He plays with the subject of his 
fantastic and manifold attacks, and keeps him 
constantly suspended between fear and hope, like 
a cat playing with a mouse. If a man involved 


round the quarry, the gaps between each horse-|in such a difficulty does not allow his courage to 


man being filled by the attendants, 
arrangement is made, they boldly advance. The 

terror, but are still confined 
within the gradually contracting circle by the 
rapid evolutions of the horsemen. The strength 
of the birds fails, and each hunter selects his vie- 
tim. He pursues it, strikes a blow on the head 
with his club, then descends from his horse, and. 
bei Cure ful the 


ostriches recoil in s 


stain 


ne not to wing feathers, 
cuts the throat of his prey. If a poor man is 
celebrated for his skill as a hunter, he has no 


difficulty in finding a capitalist to furnish him 
for the A wealthy Arab will lend horse, 
camel, and equipments, supplying, beside, two- 
thirds of the ne 


! 
cia 


essary provender, in consideration 

of receiving a similar proportion of the profit result- 

ing from the transaction. 

ich, is to 
During its 

ymneeal them- 


Another mode of destroying the 
carefully track the bird to the 
absence, 


ostr 
nest. 
two hunters dig a hole and ec 


selves. When the bird returns, it is shot. If 
either of the hidden Arabs should mis; male 
ostrich, he is condemned in the value. His 


‘We chose 
thee,’ they say, *as the best shot: we placed thee 
in the good position to do us benefit: and, lo! 
thou workest us such a wrong as this. Thou shalt 
pay for it.’ 

There is a third way of capturing the 
which is literally by running it down. Os- 
trich flies in a line, and five 
horsemen station themselves at distances of about 
a league along the road which they know he will 
The pursuit is taken up by each? huuter in 
uecession, until ultimately the bird is exhausted 
and de troyed, The next ehase in 
the Arabs is that of the gazelle, which, 
of the 
i 


companions reason in this manner. 


ostrich, 
An 


straight four or 


take. 


favour with 
unlike that 
ostrich, is for pleasure merely, The carease 
1 money is barely worth a frane, yet it has an 
extraneous value. lor instance: 


‘The proverbial beauty of the 
and the whiteness of its tecth, have given rise to a 
curious practice. Women with child have 
brought to them that they may lick its eyes with 
their tongue, in the belief that the eyes of their 
infant will have the same lustrous melancholy. 
Under a similar idea, they touch its teeth with a 
finger, which they afterwards put into their own 
The horns, shaved thin and mounted in 
silver, are used by women as instruments to put 


gazelle’s eyes 
paz Jes 


one 


mouth. 


kohol on their eves; and the skin, after being 
carefully tanned, is made into jnecourud, or 
cushions, in which they enclose their most valu- 


able 


articles. 


But, after all, the neblest sport is the hunt of the 


lion. The account in this book is furnished by 
Abd-el-Kader. ‘The natives regard the ‘ King of 
Beasts’ as endowed with a semihuman intelligence, 
and believe that the innate courage of a fearless 


man is alone sufficient to protect its owner from 
the attack of a lion: 

‘Ifa solitary individual, a courier, traveller, or 
letter-carrier, echancing to mect a lion, possess a 
of the highest temper, will walk 
towards the animal, brandishing his 
sword or gun, but carefully abstaining trom using 
the one or the other. He simply cries out : “ Oh, 


he 
straight 


the robber! the highwayman! the son of a mother | 


When every | fail him, if—to use an Arab phrase 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
} 


who never said No! Dost thou think to frighten | 
me? Thou canst not know, then, that I am so- 
and-so, the son of so-and-so? Get up, and let 
me proceed on my journey.” ‘The lion waits till | 


the man has come close up to him, and then goes 


off to lie down again a thousand paces farther on. | weleome., 
servant | The traveller has to endure a long series of terrifie | are attended with considerable expense, which 


lie sueceeeds 
in firmly holding his soul, the lion will finally 
leave him, and seck his fortune elsewhere.’ 


As an additional instanee of the immunity of 
the brave, the Emir states that when a profes- 
sional thief meets a lion, he addresses him in 
this manner: ‘I am not what thou seekest. I am 
a robber like thyself. Pass on, or if it pleases 
thee, let us rob in company ;’—an invitation, adds 
the Emir, not unfrequently accepted by the ani- 
mal. Even women, he declares, have nerve enough 
to follow the lion when it is earrying off an ewe. 
‘Ah,’ they seream, ‘robber, and son of a robber,’ 
and accompany their compliments with rapid 
blows of a cudgel. The beast, out of shame, 
will then quit his prey, and hasten to his lair. 
When a lion makes his appearance in the midst of 
an encampment, carrying off some member of the 
tribe or animal belonging to it, the chase is deter- 
mined in earnest. A notice is posted in the 
market-place of the nearest town that on such a 
day the hunt will take place. At the appointed 
hour a number of Arabs sally forth, and place 
themselves three deep opposite the thicket where 
they have previously ascertained that the lion is 
concealed, They fire into the brushwood, in order 
to provoke his appearance, shouting, ‘ Look at him 
who boasts of being the bravest, yet dare not show 
himself before men. It is not 4’; it is not the 
lion; it’s a cowardly thief. May Allah curse him,’ 
At last the lion, wholly indifferent, lazily comes 
from his resting-plaee. The first rank of his ene- 
mics directly fire, and retire in favour of the 
second, who imitate their example. Should the 
animal escape to the open plain, he is assailed by 
the horsemen, who are waiting his approach. They 
discharge their rifles while at full speed, as at an 
ordinary mark; then whirl their horses round, 
load, and fire again. The lion, even then, only 
yields after a glorious struggle. There are other 
modes of capturing the beast. One by boldly 
going up to his lair and shooting him, when he is 
heavy, after a surfeit. A second is by ambush. 
A large hole is excavated directly in his path, and 
covered by a framework, so slight as to yield to 
the weight of the animal as he passes over it. 

With respect to the Arabs themselves, the 
education of the desert trains their physical 
faculties to the highest point. They can distin- 
guish between the appearance of a man and woman 
at a distance of three leagues. The chief seldom 
walks, but the ordinary Arab is an indefatigable 
pedestrian He it indeed a profession, 





makes 
though not a very lucrative one, for he cheerfully 
accepts four francs for travelling with messages 
sixty leagues. On such a service he sleeps only 
two hours out of the twenty-four. When he 
lies down he fastens 2 piece of cord of a certain 
length to his foot and sets fire to the end. By 
this contrivance he is awakened when the cord is 
burnt out, 

The possessions of an influential Arab in the 
Saharene desert are of great pecuniary value. 
The tents, clothing, horses’ accoutrements, &e., 
necessary for his wives and household, are worth 
nearly 6,000/. of English money. The domestic 
life of such aman is simple. The women attend 
to the cooking and making of the garments, 
while the men are usually absent at the chase. 
Justice is administered by the chief of his tribe. 
Their hospitality is unbounded. It is only ne- 
cessary for a guest to declare that he is sent in 
the name of Allah, to meet with the most eager 
The festivals on particular occasions 
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it would be thought disgraceful not to incur. The 
birth of a child is an oceasion of especial re- 
joicing. 

‘Every one visits the father of the new-born, 
and says to him: ‘May thy son be happy!” 
And while the men press round the father, the 
mother is not negleeted, for the women of the 
tribe flock to see her, Both men and women 
have their hands full of presents, proportioned to 
their means. From camels, sheep, and costly 
apparel. down to grain and dates, all the treasures 
of the desert abound in the tent which Allah has 
just visited with his blessing. The recipient of 
all these tokens of affection and respect is obliged 
to exercise a large hospitality. Sometimes for 
twenty consecutive days, he feeds and entertains 
his guests. These festivals in the desert have 
that air of grandeur which belongs to all the 
scenes that are enacted in this solemn theatre of 
primitive life.’ 


The proceedings in celebration of a marriage 


are still more elaborate, and are continued for | 


some days. 

‘Four or five hundred horsemen, magnificently 
attired, riding their finest horses, carrying their 
most valuable arms, und conducted by the kins- 
men of the bride, proceed to the tent of the latter. 
They are accompanied by women closely veiled 
and mounted on camels and mules. The youngest 
and most beautiful damsels of the tribe are chosen 
for this joyful mission, The journey, which 
sometimes lasts three days, is one continual fan- 
tasia. The horsemen gallop to and fro, there is a 
constant discharge of fire-arms, and the women 
utter that long-drawn cry of love and joy which 
fills the heart of the children of the desert with 
ineffable emotion. At the arrival of this triumphal 
procession, the father of the bride comes forth and 


exclaims : “ You are welcome, O guests of Allah!” | 


Then follow banquetings and rejoicings until the 
morrow, when they again set out. This time the 
bride forms one of the cavaleade, mounted on a 


camel, or mule, richly caparisoned. She has | 
An almost false | 


taken no leave of her father. 
sense of delicacy forbids her to appear in his pre- 
sence at a moment when her fate is about to 
undergo un entire change. She is equally prohi- 
bited from secing her elder brothers. Her girl- 
hood’s life is finished. Henceforth she belongs to 
another family. . . . While this nuptial journey 
is being accomplished, the bridegroom prepares a 
tent richly ornamented, which he places under the 
safeguard of some of his friends. Into this the 
bride enters with her mother and female rela- 
tives. A choice banquet is presented to her, and 
outside a festival is celebrated, which, with gun- 
powder and music, combines all that enters into 
the desert notion of rejoicing.’ 

Persons specially interested in equine matters, 
as well as the general reader, will derive both 
pleasure and information in the perusal of this 
joint work of General Daumas and the Emir 
Abd-el-IKader. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS. 


MATEUR authors of fiction continue to 
pour forth their maiden gushing efforts 
through Mr. Newby’s obliging press. This 
week we have received two volumes from 
Welbeck Street, and can give neither much 
praise for originality nor promise, 

One, ‘Christopher Chattaway,’ is remark- 
able, for its author gives his readers a general 
invitation to his villa at Clapham. Does he 
wish to encourage readers by a bribe, or has 
he so little confidence in their number that he 
thinks himself pretty well safe from much 
intrusion by thus offering his friendship? It 
is, however, a new idea applied to literature, 
and to young authors it may be useful. Why 
should not a novelist offer a glass of brandy and 
cigar to any gentleman who can prove that he 
has read his last work, and can describe the 


bial 


plot 2? A ponderous historian like Alison would, 
of course, be expected to stand a champagne 
| dinner to the industrious reader of his twenty 
| volumes. 

| There should be a proper community of 
feeling between author and reader, and this 
attempt to bring them: into personal relation- 
ship has our best wishes for its success. In 
_fature, fame will be dependent upon a writer’s 
powers of hospitality instead of his genius; 
and the term dear reader will no longer be a 
fanciful expression, but a real term of aflec- 
, tion. 

| We now give the plot of Christopher Chat- 
taway, leaving our readers to judge for, 
‘themselves if the trouble of its perusal is | 
‘worth the reward of a convivial evening at, 
Clapham. | 





HRISTOPHER CHATTAWAY is the son of | 
| a surgeon and chemist in Houndsditch, and | 
ij his mother dies shortly after giving him birth. 
| We are also introduced to Mr. Johnson, a pupil of | 
| Christopher Chattaway, senior, and to Mr. Wil- | 
\liams, a lodger, who is a clerk in Somerset House. | 
| The clerk loses his situation for having insulted a 
/senior in a fit of intoxication, and Christopher's 
| father kindly admonishes him, At this time it is | 
discovered that the father is in a consumption, | 
and he is advised by his physician to go to the | 
seaside. Christopher accompanies him to Rams- | 
_gate, and they put up at the house of an uncle and | 
}aunt, who are worthy and eccentric people. The) 
} uncle is a great lover of flowers, and the aunt an) 
| inveterate tea-drinker. They have one son, Ro- | 
| mulus, a clever and delicate boy, of the same age | 
as our hero. Christopher has also another aunt, | 
Miss Ann Motlam, a sister of his deceased mother, 
| who is in good cireumstanees. His aunt Sarah, 
the tea-drinker, wishes him to be sent to school | 
with her son Romulus. She writes to Miss Mot- | 
lam for some assistance towards defraying the 
consequent expenses. Miss Motlam, somewhat | 
ungraciously, agrees to pay twenty pounds a year | 
for the purpose, and the boys are at once sent to 
Dr. Bircham. Here they make good progress. | 
Christopher's father dies of his malady, and his 
cousin Romulus becomes insane. When Chris- 
topher leaves school, he is invited to visit his aunt | 
Motlam. He goes, and finds her in delicate health, | 
and with a burden of some kind on her conscience. | 
She is very kind to him, and finds him a situation | 
as clerk in a lawyer's office. Calling one morning 
on one of his master’s clients, he surprises the | 
client’s wife and a certain Dr. Boeart in amorous | 
conversation. The doctor, who is a respected 
physician in the place, threatens him if he men- 
tions what he has overheard. He thinks proper, | 
however, to tell his master, Mr. Irwin, and Mr. 
Irwin warns the injured husband. Shortly after | 
the doctor elopes with the lady. Our hero now) 
falls in love. At the house of one of his father’s 
friends he meets Miss Ella Lee. She is a supposed 
niece of a Mr. Johnson, a chemist in a ‘rising | 
suburban district.’ Christopher succeeds in getting | 
introduced to this uncle, and discovers that he is | 
the same Johnson who was a pupil of his father | 
in the commencement of this history. Ella has 
another lover, one Hartley, whom Christopher at 
ouce recognises as the bully of Dr. Bircham’s 
school. Late one night, Christopher reseues a 
young girl from Hartley, who is a libertine. This 
increases Hartley’s hate, and he vows vengeance. 
Our hero-is now summoned to what turns out to 
be his aunt Ann’s deathbed. While she is relating 
her story to him, they perceive two gentlemen in | 
2 gig going down the road at a tremendous pace. | 
The gig is upset, and one of the two is killed. 
This is Hartley, and Miss Motlam tells her ne- 
phew that he is her son. She confesses that she 
was seduced in her youth by the wicked Dr. Bocart 
| we have met before, and that Hartley was the 
fruit of that connection, She dies shortly after, 
| and leaves Christopher four thousand pounds. He 
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| owes Grace money, and will not pay it. 


q 8d 


instantly proposes for Ella, is aceepted and mar- 
ried, and takes a villa with her at Clapham, where 
he invites his readers to visit him, and to hear 
‘the continuation of his adventures by word of 
mouth.’ 


TRIED AND TRUE, 
: are AND TRUE* is the story of a beauti- 


ful girl, Grace Arnold, who has been brought 


}up in affluence, and suddenly reduced to the eon- 


dition of a dressmaker, through a commercial 
failure of her father. One of the largest of his eredi- 
tors is a Mr. Clare, a wealthy and cruel man. His 
nephew and heir, Harry Clare, is engaged to Grace. 
On the outbreak of Mr. Arnold's misfortunes, the 
uncle sends him to India, in the hope of breaking 
off the engagement. Grace is employed by a Mrs. 
Foster, a worldly woman; and her daughter Alice, 
who is equally selfish and unfeeling. Mrs. Foster 
Mean- 
time Grace is working night and day for her 
father, who is on his death-bed. She is vainly 
striving to give .him the delicacies he craves, and 
which she believes would prolong his existence. 


| We are now introduced to Miss Fanny Templeton, 


a rich heiress, who is on a visit to her aunt, Mrs. 
Foster. She is high spirited and eccentric, and 
very different in character to her worldly aunt and 
cousin, Mrs. Foster is endeavouring to make up 
a match between her guest and her eldest son 
teorge, a good natured and stupid youth, whom 
“anny laughs at, and despises. Grace goes once 
more to Mrs. Foster, but is again disappointed in 
receiving her account. She returns to her father, 
who is in astate of great agitation at the receipt of 
a letter from his ereditor, Mr. Clare, who threatens 
to imprison him, if his daughter does not at once 
resign her claim to his nephew's hand. Grace 
hesitates, but her father forbids her to make such 
a sacrifice for him. Mr. Arnold now becomes 
much worse, and Grace despatches a messenger to 
Mrs. Foster, imploring her for money, and describ- 
ing the dying condition of her father, Mrs. Foster 
and her proud daughter Alice, are going to a ball, 
and they toss Grace’s letter on the dressing table, 
unread, and leave the house. Soon after, Fanny 
Templeton enters the room, and reads the note. 


She instantly directs her maid to pack a hamper 


of good things, and to accompany her to the house 


of the poor dressmaker, Arrived there, she finds 


Mr. Arnold dead, his end having been hastened 


| by the persecuting Mr. Clare, who came to urge 


his heartless proposal in person. Grace, worn out in 
mind and body by all she has endured, is attacked 
with brain fever ; and Fanny, after summoning her 


/own physician, Dr. Marsh, returns to her aunt's 


house, leaving Morris, the old servant, to nurse the 
invalid. Grace gradually recovers, and the heiress 
determines to have her as a companion in her 


‘country home, ‘the Woodlands,’ as soon as she is 


able to move. Meantime her cousin, George los- 
ter, has made her an offer of marriage, which 
Fanny refuses. Miss Templeton, Grace Arnold, 
and the old servant Morris, are received at Wood- 
lands by a certain Aunt Margaret, and all would 
be well if Grace could hear of her lover Harry 
Clare. His silence is unexplained, and she ean 
only fear that he has forgotten her. But the 
wicked uncle has again been at work, and has 
persuaded Harry that Grace is indifferent to him. 
He has also destroyed his nephew's letters to 
Grace, instead of forwarding them to her, Harry 
seeks an interview with his uncle, and tells him 
that he will never abandon his efforts to discover 
her retreat. The old man parts with him in deep 
displeasure, and threatens to disinherit him. Harry 
at once commences his search for Grace. He goes 
to Dr. Marsh, and learns from his assistant the 
whole story of Grace's sufferings and reward. 
She is now at the vea-side with her friend the 
Doctor, and accompanied by Mr. Cecil Lee, a 
nephew of Dr. Marsh, and an old schoolfellow of 
Harry Clare. Harry follows the party, ostensibly 
to seek for Ceeil, but in reality to discover Grace. 
He finds them out in a gailing boat, attended by 
Cecil, whom he at once concludes to be Grace's 
lover. The boat is upset, and Harry of course 








. 

8G THE LITER AR b TIMES. 
, Grace from ming When the lovers | to seeing an army at all, would oii away with an 
meet, after t ‘ nt, the difficulties which pre- | impression that such troops were in the greatest 
vented their meeting a tist rily explained. | extremity of want and destitution.’ 

Harry learns t tr ry of Ins u le, ind his The army, beside, gathers additional strength 
mind is mad easy hy t mat t Cecil from its perfect confidence in its generals, Of the 
lwe is Fanny Temy! love Grace ant piety of ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, we have the follow- , 
Harry, and Ceeil and | y, are married on the | ine anecdote: 
sume day. One couple take up their residence in 4 i - : 
a little cottage called ‘Dove's Nest,’ and the other}  ‘ I was told by the colonel of an artillery regi- 
ai Waniien A won is born to each, and the | ment, who happened to be encamped in Northern 
wicked uncle dies, repentant, leaving all his money | Virginia last summer, close to Ge neral Jackson's 
to his grandson, the child of Harry and Grace, | headquarters, that the personal piety of that 
We clance for a moment at the Fosters. Mrs. Fos- | Gem ral, as evidenced by his actions, had not been 
ter has become a confirmed invalid, and Alice has | at all exaggerated, It ee that my friend's 
married a French count. who eventually turns out | tent was so pitched that, from its Pear, he com- 
to be an ‘ unprincipled, untitled, eambling adven- | manded a view of the corner of a field, surrounded 
tasen? Sthe votimne to te r mother, and they write | by a wood, which Was not far from Jackson’s own 
supplicating letters to the heiress Fanny, who cha- | tent, but which could be seen by no other persons 


hes are the good rewarded, | than those either in my friend's tent or in that of 
d | General Jackson himself. Twice a day, for weeks 
; (my friend said), rain or shine, he saw Jackson 
| slip away to this secluded place — unseen, as he 
| believed and seat himself upon the small fence 
| which bounded the field. 


rit ibly assists them 
and the evil punishe 


THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY.? 


SAURETE chioet of the wetter tw visita Uhe Conle- There he would remain, 
| esate Staten he xein-cantille cxtias at (ee ee hour, with his hands clasped, face 
hte ciate. “inn Cann cit ies ha eee a ee pre- | turned upwards, convulsed with emotion, the tears | 
Pea alae ate ised ecadell ‘feasianmetaune ately | streaming down his face, deep in the performance | 
South es aniiiante: ial akin tee tal heard | Of secret and agonising prayer. Nothing ean be | 
ee aE a the pene aceiecendt iia Miles! said that can increase the value of this evidence as 
author, anxious as a friend to know whether they proving the sincerity of the man. 
were dead or alive, and interested, as a merehant,} The friends of Mr. John Mitchell will be glad | 

to whether they were solvent or ruined, deter-|to learn that that gentleman is one of the most | 
mined to aseertain the truth for himself. He is | devoted adherents to the cause of the Confede- | 
° | 
an intelligent and observant traveller, and, al- | rates : — 
though his book labours unde r the disadvantage | ‘Leaving his wife and daughters in Paris, he 
of being some What late in the field, it contains | and his two or three sons have successfully made 
quite sufficient new information to ensure an | their way into the Confederacy, and (the sons at 
utiontive perusal, any rate) have taken an ac “" part in the conflict. | 
Phe author, in common with every other writer, One son has been wounded, the others are in the 
enthusiastic on the ‘determination which the | fie ‘ld, and all are said to le brave soldiers. Mr. | 

st ding States have evinced in the prosecution of | Mitchell himself has only very recently arrived 
their des The devotion of the women, and | from France, e/a the North, and had twice during 


the economy of the exceutive, alike meet with his | the trip been, he told me, in imminent peril ; 
unqualified admiration. 


first, 

We subjoin his description | in Southampton, where he was compelled unex- 
of the official departments a t Richmond : — | pectedly to land from the Bremen steamer and 
remain ashore, disguised, for many hours, the 
easy prey of any inhabitant or detective with a 
long memory, who with a word could have con- | 
signed him to the banishment and prison he had 


and offices which in other coun- 
tries are lodged in palaces, served by 


‘ Department 
armies of 
gentlemen with independent means, and as effec | 


tually shut out from the gaze of the vulgar herd | 
ar oa , eseaped from; and, secondly, when es ‘aping from 
as the Grand Lama of Thibet, by mahogany doors, | “ . 5 
a . ’ -'| Washington, through Maryland and across the 
yreen-baize doors, and all other wooden coentri- | 7, ay eas : 
; / Potomae, to Richmond. 
vanees, animate and inanimate, are here thrust 


into garrets, e¢-devand class-rooms, back and front | As the possibility of the 


Northern capture of 


bed-rooms, er, in fact, any hole or corner which | Charleston is a promine nt subject of discussion, 

anybody will Jend or rent. . They promise | I the de ‘scription of its defences, hy an eye witness, 

themselves, in the future, to give their Govern- may be weleome to our readers : 

ment a home worthy of the country it governs; | «Phe conviction was universal that Charleston | 
and, until they can do that, they are content to) could not be taken, by any plan or foree, seaward 
see their clerks sit on eane-bottomed chairs, at 


shes | or landward. Every cree +k and inlet was defended ; 
shabby desks, use home-made ink, very bad pens, | 1) the forts eased outside with iron; line within 


and brown paper envelopes, write despatches on | tine of powerful earthworks heavily armed; at 





copy-book paper, and never dream of sealing wax, | Jeast five powerful iron-elad rams, carrying large 
stan as big ay saucers, or miles of broad red guns, besides a little fleet of smaller vessels, ready 
tape, {to run out; the channels obstructed and fitted 
The writer takes occasion to declare, on au- | with torpedoes; new masked shore and water-bat- 
thority, that the stories we receive from Northern | teries ready on all sides, and a powerful army close 
sources of the destitution of the Southern army, | at hand, all under the tried skill of General Beau- 
are great exagrerations, and may thus be accounted | regard. T had partly forgotten to state, that all 
for the way from Montgomery to Branchville, in South 
. Carolina, where the line continue: th-e; 
‘2 san told by ene. of the quatterensiovs, thet aroline, where ¢ ie line continues north-east to 
= . : : Wilmington and Richmond, we had passed large 
all the tales we had heard about the army being ee : ws ae , re 
> 4 =< Tier fs bodies of men, at intervals, in the woods, evidently 
in want of shoes, blankets, and tents, had, for a ie : 
: : , y waiting orders to concentrate east or west, as 
long time, been either totally false or gross exag- , : = 
: dl might be most needful. All these bodies of men, 
veration He said the men were very wasteful . 
Bs | constituting no doubt a formidable army, could in 
and eareless, and would often march great dis- | ; 
; | a day or two rush down on Charleston, Mobile, or 
tanees, and po about for a long time, in fair wea- ret Aa ages f that ld land’ | 
Savannah, and crush any force that ¢ and, 
ther, without shoes, even when they had them. a ae ee ST Re 
I saw numbers of men miyse If with bare fee t, and — = 


their shoes slung over the 
quite understand how 
tomed to all the 


iv knapsacks; and ean 
a Federal prisoner, accus- 
of the Northern army, 


SKIRMISITING.* | 
a secluded village in Kent, fancifully denomi- 
nated Eden, reside the chief characters of this 


abundanee 


yp 





revel civilian fro tichmon ot aceus ’ . : ; . 
or even a civilian from Richmond not accustomed exceedingly well-written book. They comprise the | 
* Two Months in the Confederate States.|  * Skirmishing. A Novel. By the author of 
Londor Bentley. ‘Cousin Stella.” London: Smith, Elder, & Co. | 


pry into her history. 
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family of Mr. abiiens the rector, his curate, Mr. 
Escott, and a Mrs. Brown and her son, who inhabit 
the ‘ Hatch,’ a dilapidated mansion in the neighbour- 
hood. Mrs. Brown, who lives in perfect retirement, 
has but recently arrived from the continent. Her 
antecedents are wholly unknown, and afford con- 
tinual food for the conjectural gossip of the village. 
The rector’s family are so keenly alive to the re- 
sponsibility of their social position, that, under the 
circunstances, they shrink from making the first 
call upon their new neighbour. The question 
of the propriety of such a course has been made 
the subject of much mild discussion in their little 
circle, and would have been long since carried in 
the affirmative but for the tacit opposition of Mr. 
Fscott, the curate, who is betrothed to Maud, the 
eldest daughter of the rector. It is, however, ulti- 
mutely decided that the long-considered visit shall. 
be paid, A deputation from the family call 
on their mysterious neighbour, who receives her 
visitors with the most charming air of delicate 
reserve. They are delighted by the mature 
beauty of her person, and the quiet grace of her 
demeanour. The younger children, who have ac- 
companied their parents, are equally pleased with 
her son, ‘ Dodge,’ a playful abbreviation of George, 
and the eccentricity of a German male-servant, 
Mrs. Brown’s sole attendant. That lady is even- 


tually persuaded to return the visit, and a qualified 
| intimacy springs up between the two families af 


the Reetory and the ‘Hatch.’ Mrs. Brown grows 
popular with her new friends, and even the reserve 
of the eurate, Escott, vanishes before the fascina- 
tion of her placid manner. He becomes, at length, 
deeply interested in her son, ‘ Dodge, whose odd 
ways and peculiar dress are attributed to his 
ong residence on the continent. But every en- 
deavour of the curate to regulate the fanciful 
impulses of his young friend results in failure. 
He makes him a companion in his daily rounds 
among the poor; and ‘ Dodge’ is evidently growing 
attached to this would-be tutor, when the mother 
| interferes, and requests the curate to desist from his 
kindly efforts, and leave her son to his own resources. 
The curate, somewhat hurt at this request, partially 
discontinues his visits to the ‘Hatch,’ which had 
become so frequent as to give scrious uneasiness 
to his intended wife, the rector’s daughter. During 
the whole of this time the true position of Mrs. 
Brown remains concealed, the lady being still 
reticent, and the rector’s family too delicate to 
But a government school 
‘inspector professionally visits “the village, and, 
mecting Mrs. Brown at the rectory, has an indis- 
tinct recollection of her face. A London solicitor 
soon afterwards arrives, specially charged to make 
inquiries relative to the lady. In a consultation 
with the rector, the painful nature of his neigh- 
hour's position is disclosed. In early life she hae 
married a gentleman to whom she was most de- 
votedly attached, but who possessed, unknown 
to her, a previous wife. The first wife remained 
in ignorance of her husband's perfidy for six- 
teen years, but, immediately on its discovery, 
she prosecuted him for bigamy. Mrs. Brown, 
needed as an indispensable witness on the ap- 
proaching trial, unwilling to condemn the father 
of her child, had selected a residence in 
remote village for the purpose of concealment. 
The enquiries of the London solicitor result in her 
identification, and the police are instructed to 
serve the necessary summons on the following 
morning. In the eourse of the night a hint of the 
impending danger is good-naturedly conveyed to 
Mrs. Brown by one of the younger children at 
the rectory, in consequence of which the family 
start at once for Dover en route for the continent. 
This sudden disappearance becomes the source of 
comment, and exaggerated stories of 
the reason for such swift departure are eagerly 
narrated, ‘The excitement has barely subsided 
when one night a light is detected in a window of 
the abandoned ‘Hatch. Believing that thieves 


a 


have entered, the police are summoned, and 
,a door broken open. The cause of alarm is 
discovered to be the sudden return of the 
wayward boy ‘Dodge.’ ,He is closely ques- 
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tioned as to the reason for this strange behavour, 
but he is evidently very ill, wearied with walking, 
and even more strange in his manner than usual. 
The curate Escott offers his house to his young 
friend, but Dodge refuses every kindness, and takes 
asmall room in the village. 
so alarms his landlady that she consults the rector, 
who, in consequence of her communication deter- 
mines to bring the wilful boy — by force if neces- 
sary—to hisown house, His arrival at the rectory 
results in the discovery of a most surprising fact. 
Dodge is a young lady. The male name and attire 
had been originally adopted in a joke, which had 
endured so long as to become most difficult of 
abandonment. An engrossing love, unconsciously 
inspired by the curate, had induced the young lady 
to slip off the Ostend boat. when on the point of 
starting, and come back to see him once more. 

The confession is followed by an illness, through 
which she is nursed by the tender care of the 
ladies of the family, with that of Mrs. Brown, 
who returns from the continent for her child. 
‘ Dodge,’ or rather ‘Georgiana,’ being sufficiently 
recovered, leaves England with her mother, in 
time to avoid the service of the dreaded summons. 
The curate Escott and Maud are married, and the 
absence of Mrs. Brown obliges the first wife to 
drop the prosecution of her husband. 

A principal merit of the story is the air of truth 
which pervades its relation, and the introduction 
of descriptive detail which is always amusing and 
never trivial. The characters have the individu- 
ality of portraits, and are so artistically grouped by 
the author as to produce a most harmonious pic- 
ture. The author has the commendable modesty 
to limit his story to the dimensions of one volume, 
which fact presents an additional claim to its 
popularity during the forthcoming season. 


GOSSIP. 





A new illustrated weekly paper will shortly 
make its appearance from the office of Mr. M‘Lean, 
the proprietor of ‘ Fun.’ 

The masterly review of Mr. Kinglake’s ‘ History 
of the Crimean War,’ inthe ‘ Times.’ was from the 
pen of Mr. William Russell. 

The Italian Parliament has abolished the na- 
tional grant to theatres, which last year amounted 
to 44,0007. 

Mr. Vane Ireton St. John, author of ‘ Chain of 
Destiny, ‘Under Currents, &c., is preparing a 
new novel, entitled ‘ Eyes in the Dar! 

M. de Saulez, who has recently explored the 

Rastern Pyrenees, in conjunction with General 
Creutz, has discovered the ancient way used by 
Hannibal in his incursion into Italy. 

Mr. R. Ansdell, R.A., has presented his picture 
of ‘The Hunted Slave,’ exhibited last year, to the 
Central Relief Fund. It is to be raffled for at the 
price of one thous: ind guineas. Seven hundred 
guinea shares have been already sold. 

M. Guizot will shortly propose the Emperor 

Napoleon as a member of the Institute. His claim 
for this honour is founded on the authorship of the 
‘Idées Napoléoniennes.’ It is anticipated that the 
election will be carried by about thirty-five votes 
out of the forty. 
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HERE was an old Yankee bard, Longfellow, 
In America Tennyson’s song-fellow ; hs 
Not so full or profound 
In sense or in sound, 
Hle’s more sweet and more ’simple, this Long- 
fellow. 


There was a fair writer call’d Muloch, 

Whose books in their libraries few lock ; 
When once o'er them you've slept, 
Such works are not kept, 

For no classic is this same Miss Muloch. 


aise laren ae Savio 


THE 


His odd behaviour |, 
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There was a professor call’d Creasy, 
Who thought battles amusing in sese ; 

So fifteen he narrated, 

Which decisive he rated ; 
But the battle of all’s to read Creasy. 
There was an old author call’d Layard, 
Once a sort of political Bayard ; 

oo he tugs the state coach, 

Vith both fear and reproach 

He’s di be acquainted, is Layard. 
There was an old ex-critic Lewes, 
Now of science the facile Euphues, 

Ile writes elibly of cells, 

Nerve, matter, and tells 
A deal more than he knows, this old Lewes. 
There was an old A. K. HH. B., 
Of twaddle Princeps fucilé, 

Since his essays, old Frazer 

Is dubb’d periphraser, 
Porno Y Zis A. K. 1. B. 
There was an old Seot, Provost Alison, 
Who seem’d cursed with a scribbling malison ; 

A heavier historian, 

Or more rabidly torvan, 
Ne’er burthen’d a bookshelf th: an Alison. 
There was an old author call’d Kingsley, 
Whose talent in only two things lay — 

A chartism tale, 

A lyrical wail— 
And that’s the sum total of Kingsley. 
There was an old author eall’d Brooks, 
Who might produce still better books 

If he didn’t play scrannels 

To ¢ Punch,’ and through channels, 
Too many flow babbling, like brooks. 

TRIBOULE?. 
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There’s an episcopal author, Colenso, 
Who wielded his critical pen so 

That Divines couldn’t shirk 

Krom disproving his work, 
Which they did—by abusing C ‘olenso. 
There’s an ‘original author called Darwin, 
Who came out as a wonderful star, when 

Ile showed us how gnats, 

Fleas, monkeys, and rats 
Were one family,—ending with Darwin. 
There’s a spiritual writer called Home, 
Who’s published a neat little tome, 

Where he shows that by raps 
| And mysterious taps, 
| He ean call back the dead to their ome.’ 
There’s a French novel writer, Dumas, 
(1 mean not the son but the Pa !) 

Who for making a plot 

Not a rival has got, 
If they all be the work of Dumas. 
There’s another, his son, Young Dumas, 
Whose books girls conceal from Mamma; 

His ladies, I fear, 

In real life would appear 
Not the angels they’re made by Dumas. 


RiGoLerzo. 
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